out of the shop. I had just noticed that he was pricking the
poor creatures with a pin.'

Lolivier spoke quite calmly, with an air almost of detach-
ment, as though he were talking about someone else's son
and not his own.

c Last year,' he continued, ' I caught him burning a
pheasant's eyes out after plucking it alive. And last of all,
when I got home just now, he was about to burn out the
eyes of a white mouse. Well now, you know Tony, you
have often seen him and talked to him. After what I have
told you, what do you think about him ? '

c My dear fellow, what can I say ? I feel rather at a loss.'

Michaud thought of his three charming children, sane in
body and in mind, and felt the embarrassment of a rich and
happy man when some poor devil asks his opinion on the
awful life we are condemned to live.

c You are afraid of hurting my feelings,' said Lolivier.

c Not at all, I assure you. But, for the matter of that, there

is nothing alarming in what you have told me about Tony,

- All individuals possess these dangerous instincts, which they

can generally control, but which physiological accidents may

unconsciously aggravate into abnormality.'

' In fact, you think he is not responsible ? '

Michaud was very ready to consider the problem of
responsibility. He compared man to a saucepan, a choirboy,
a flat iron, a lamp, an automobile engine, and his moral
equilibrium to that of a cyclist. It was the cyclist metaphor
that gave him most satisfaction. When the bicycle is in good
condition, he said, the cyclist has no excuse for knocking
down old men, or running over fowls. But when the
handlebars don't respond, when the tyres are flat, when the
brakes are defective.... On the other hand, the cyclist, or, if
he is too young, his parents must keep the bicycle in order.

c It may happen too that the cyclist is vicious, and that he